TRANSCONTINENTAL
the sky, and the villages were unpainted, without flower
gardens, shabby little jumbles of old wooden shacks.   On
either side of the track a vague plain stretched away to a
few trees on the horizon line, with a stark house standing up
at regular intervals.   It was difficult to think why one shouH
live in one farm more than another, and where you would
go for a walk, and, if you were an artist, what would you
draw ?  It was the hot and flat Middle West with a vengeance.
Somewhere across there was the Dust Bowl which takes
in a part of Kansas, that region of prairie that has been
exploited, farmed in a business-like way for profit, developed
without art or pleasure until the tortured soil, exploited
without mercy, has revolted.   The wild prairie growth pro-
tected the soil, holding it against the winds, but machine
ploughing broke up the prairie grass and exposed the loose
soil to wind erosion.   It was a rich soil yielding unpre-
cedented crops, but now thousands of acres of the primaeval
soil have been blown away in dust storms.   Farms are
nothing but arid dust; crops will not grow and the cattle has
been starved and choked to death ; homes and villages have
been evacuated and deserted ; nothing grows or lives there,
not even birds or jack rabbits, and the few obstinate farmers
who stick there from habit, or are too bankrupt to escape,
plough the dust, breathe and eat dust, and go down with
tuberculosis and dust pneumonia.   It is a new Sahara in
slap-up modern America, and as we looked at those flat
sun-baked acres on either side of the track it was not diffi-
cult to imagine something of the sort happening there. But
perhaps it will be saved; there are government schemes
working on the problem.
In the evening the country changed.   It bristled with
hundreds of steel pylons supporting oil pumps, and sprouted
gigantic grain elevators with as many as twenty huge con-
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